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reat Birthdays 


February is famous for them. 

Americans are grateful for George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. 

A child’s own birthday is also one of the 
great days of his year. 

It may easily be filled with either selfish 
interest or thoughtfulness for others. 

Here is a suggestion for your child’s birthday. 

The parents pictured above followed this 
suggestion recently in remembering their 
children. 

They made Bob and Gloria Life Members of 
the American Bible Society. 

It is a many-sided gift. 

As long as they live, Bob and Gloria will 
receive the Bible Society Record each month. 

They will by this means be kept aware of 
the progress of the Word of God as it spreads 
among the nations. 

As Bob and Gloria mature, they will enjoy 
attending the annual meetings of the Society 
where they may participate in the election of 
members to the Board of Managers. 

Every year as long as they live, Bob and 
Gloria may draw from the Society one dollar’s 


worth of Scriptures—penny portions, five-cent 
Testaments, thirty- and sixty-cent Bibles—to 
be given on someone’s birthday or at some 
other time to those in need of the Word of God. 


What birthday gift could be more appro 
priate or enduring? 


An engraved certificate suitable for framing 
is presented to every Life Member. 

There are hundreds of Christian parents like 
the parents of Bob and Gloria who will want to 
make this magnificent gift to their children or 


to other children in whom they are interested. 
Use the coupon below. 


American Bible Society 
Park Avenue and 57th Street, New York City 


(] Please send me further information about Life Membership 
in the American Bible Society. 


L] Please make 


Life Member(s) of the American Bible Society sending 
me the certificate (s). 
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Suppose 


By Eric M. Norru 


in a little clearing in a jungle, and 
all your lite long you had been afraid 
—afraid of the spirits and the devils and 
the jujus and the witch doctor. And 
someone from a far country had come and 
told you that you didn’t need to be afraid; 
for there was a God of all the world who 
sent his own Son to tell men not to fear; 
for God—the God of all the world—was 
love, and his Son proved it by his life. 
And you had hung on the words of the 
man from the far country, — wonderful 
words,—but you couldn’t remember them 
all; and how could you ever get it 
straight? And then you had been told of 
.a book—a marvelous thing that could talk 
to you and tell it over and over. And you 
tried to learn; and little by little you 
learned to read words. And then, one 
day, the teacher put into your hands for 
your very own a book; and it was in your 
own Nyore language, and it told you the 
story of God’s Son and all that he did. 
And you read and read, and all the empty 
places in your heart filled up, and all the 
fears vanished, and you found a Friend, 
loving and never failing! Suppose you 
were that African! 
Suppose you were a Mexican herder on 
a sheep range and were lonely far from 
your folks. And one evening a man in an 
old Ford car stopped by your camp fire 
for the night, and told you some of the 
most beautiful stories that you ever 
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heard; and, when he went away in the 
morning, he left with you a little book in 
your own Spanish tongue. And when the 
sheep were resting, you read in the book 
and found these stories and more; and 
after a while you realized that you 
weren’t alone, but that a great Comrade 
was with you! Suppose you were that 
Mexican! 

Suppose you and your partner for life 
just couldn’t stand each other any more; 
and you’d been hot-tempered and hasty, 
and she had packed her bag; and the chil- 
dren had a look in their faces that tore 
your heart. But it was just the end of 
things! And a stranger came in to sella 
book; and while he talked about it, you 
had time to think, and some things he 
said woke memories of happiness once 
known; and you saw your partner wipe 
her eyes and knew she was remembering 
too; and the next thing you knew, the 
stranger had prayed, and left the book 
and gone. And you and your partner for- 
gave each other and started over again; 
and you never saw that look on the chil- 
dren’s faces again, and the book was at 
the center of it all! Suppose you were 
that man! 

SUPPOSE you were a missionary and had 
to go to preach in a Chinese village, be- 
cause there were just three new Chris- 
tians there who had asked so many times 
that you had to go, even though you had 
no teacher who could stay and instruct 
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them. And as you preached, you saw hope ap- 
pear on a dull face in the crowd, and thought- 
fulness displace a scornful look. And how the 
faces of those three new Christians glowed! 
And when you were through, your heart sank; 
for you couldn’t stay and bring that gleam of 
hope up to the glow of faith, nor turn that 
thoughtfulness to conviction; and the three 
Christians were so very new! But, then, you 
took courage; for you had some Testaments 
and Gospels in their dialect, and you put these 
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into their hands; and they would read and dis- 
cuss them, you knew, and hold steady until you 
could come again! Suppose you were that mis- 
sionary ! 

SUPPOSE you were one of these people,—you 
could never forget the joy, the unending, heav- 
enly joy that came to you with the Book! Now, 
of course, not being one of these people, you 
can’t have their joy. But there’s another joy 
you can have. Be one to bring the Book to 
them ! 


How 800,000 Filipinos Got Their Bible 


The story of the completion of the Samarenyo translation in the cheery 
intimate language of one who suffered almost continuously as she worked 


By Mrs. J. ANDREW HALL 


and its Ilongo dialect and went to take the 

gospel to Samar and northern Leyte, we 
found very different conditions. These two 
islands were the last in the archipelago to come 
under American subjection. We felt as though 
we had gone back into the Middle Ages. We 
were no longer young, and I remember saying 
to my husband, as I gazed over the seven acres 
of mission land one hot April day, that it was 
a good place to grow oldin. I was immediately 
reproved for such levity. 

Of course, the first need was the language. 
Many could understand our conversation in 
Ilongo. But, for us to understand the people, 
particularly those in the country districts, and 
to teach them to master their own dialect, was 
our first objective. We had heard that the 
sound of their speech was as “the chattering 
of birds’; but we thought that Samarenyo was 
more like the speech of our Scotch forefathers. 

Before the pictures were hung on the walls 
(and thereby hangs a tale; for a storm arose 
and drenched them so there were few left to 
hang), and before the house was at all satis- 
factory to a good housewife, we opened a daily 
Bible school downstairs for the children of the 
neighborhood. We wanted to get acquainted 
with them, and there is no quicker way to learn 
a language than to listen to children speaking 
it. I gave them many Bible stories—in Ilongo, 
of course. I spoke slowly, watching their forty 
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little faces intently. The constructions were 
different, and though I had prepared the work 
carefully, it was not their tongue. When a 
blank look indicated that the idea had not reg- 
istered, I would stop and change the wording 
and ask their way of saying it. I found that 


“pata” child, with a slightly different accent, 
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meant “uncle.” The blind man that was given 
his sight was not “bulag,”’ but “buta.’”’ The 
family of the ruler of the synagogue did not 
“hibi” at the death of his daughter; they did 
“took.” When the story was told, a child would 
retell it. It was perhaps one for the children 
and two for me; but they received some knowl- 
edge, and I learned much. In the afternoons a 
young man, a high-school graduate, gave us 
lessons in the dialect and was very patient in 
answering questions. At the end of the first 
month, on adding up the new words in my little 
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book that went with me on all my rounds, I 
found 1,000 that were different from the Ilongo. 
In the five little congregations in the new 
field the hymn books used were in the tongue 
of the people of Cebu and southern Leyte. The 
only part of the Bible in Samarenyo was the 
four Gospels and the Book of Acts. This work 
had been done by Eric Lund in 1908 and 1909, 
and the books published by the American Bible 
Society. The need of more extensive Scriptures 
was pressing, and as soon as I felt able to cope 
with the new dialect, a scholar was found to 
help in the revision of these and in the trans- 
lation of the rest of the New Testament. The 
work was made easier by the arrival of a refu- 
gee nurse from China, who for seven months 
took my work in the hospital. In 1928, as we 
were about to go on furlough, I had the great 
pleasure of reading the proof sheets of the 
whole New Testament. The young man who 
had helped so well was taken ill soon after- 
wards and passed away. 
On our return from furlough the next year, 
we plunged into country work, doing much 
itineration. Then came the opening of a stu- 
dent center for the high-school students, and 
there was little time for the translation, as the 
demands of the hospital increased also. How- 
ever, by 1931, in conjunction with a young col- 
lege man, the Psalms were translated. But I 
was not satisfied with the work, and sought for 
someone with whom to review it. An elderly 
man, a Spanish scholar with no English, was 
found. As it was impossible to find a revised 
version in the Spanish, I was obliged to read 
each verse to him in revised Spanish of my 
own! This took a long time, but we finished 
the Book of Psalms and sent it to the printer 
mir L952. 

Press of mission work, a day school built on 
the compound, and a student center building in 
the town, together took up any time that could 
have been given to translation, until, in 1934, 
the agent of the Bible Society urged me to 
finish the translation of the Old Testament into 

the Samarenyo. With every minute of the day 
accounted for, I made the promise, trusting the 
Lord to provide a substitute for the mission 
work that could not be left undone. We held 
many conferences, with much prayer, to plan 
the way to accomplish this before our retire- 
ment in three years. My only recreations had 
been bookkeeping and the care of the mission 
farm. The station books, the Tacloban church 
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and Sunday-school accounts were turned over 
to others. Our daughter, who had come to pay 
us a visit, took charge of the farm and the hos- 
pital housekeeping, the church music, and much 
of the school work. The visiting of the con- 
gregation and of the lepers was given to the 
churchwomen. Village clinics saw me no more, 
and only on Sundays did I visit the village 
churches. 

On the wide verandah of our mission house 
a large desk and tables were set up. The walls 
were decorated with long lists of words and 
meanings, standardized spellings, and ancient 
maps. Here we worked—Mr. Granali, a pro- 
fessor for fifteen years in Silliman Institute; 
Martina, a high-school graduate and very ear- 
nest Bible student who had lived for some years 
under our care and had helped in deaconess 
work; a typist, and myself. At 7: 30 a.m. we 
had prayer together, and then to our task till 
11:30. At two we began again and worked 
till five, when the lexicons, dictionaries, con- 
cordances, and Bibles were neatly piled up, and 
a little of the home atmosphere restored. There 
were several advantages in this arrangement. 
Plenty of light, a good view of the school 
grounds in the near distance, and of the two 
back doors of the hospital, so that the various 
teachers, scholars, cook-boys, and lavanderas 
knew that the eye of “Nanay” (mother) was 
upon them, made it possible to work long hours. 
Not that I watched them much. The problems 
of translating the Scriptures are too difficult, to 
let any part of the mind go wandering. Then 
we had all the fresh air there was, and at times 
much more heat than we cared for, with no 
electric fans either. If I were laid aside, as 
occurred sometimes (being one who “enjoys 
poor health”), a screen at my bedroom door 
opening onto the verandah permitted Martina, 
reference-hunter and spelling-critic, to go in 
and out, so that the work was seldom delayed. 
When the periodical typhoons came, it was 
rather a disruption to bring in all the equip- 
ment for a day or two; but one becomes philo- 
sophical over typhoons in Leyte, and life and 
translation went on as usual. 

Our chief problems were the necessity for 
finishing at a certain time, the lack of a good 
dictionary,—the only one being a Spanish- 
Samarenyo written by a Spanish friar in the 
seventies, and later revised but not too reliable, 
—no standard spelling (the newspaper some- 
times spelling the same word three ways on a 
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single page), and the necessity of making a 
word or phrase when none was found to fit the 
meaning. In addition to the idiosyncrasies of 
the various helpers, were the idiosyncrasies of 
the language itself. In English ‘‘rice” is “rice” 
whether in the field, the cooking pot, or on the 
table. But in Samarenyo the rice plant is 
“humay,” the hulled grain is “bugas,” cooked it 
is “kan-on,”’ the part sticking to the bottom of 
the kettle and slightly burned is “dukut,” and 
when cold it has still another appellation. In 
the same way the verb ‘‘to break” changes with 
the class of object broken. To break glass is 
“pagboong,” to break wood is ‘“‘pagbari,” to 
break stone is ‘“‘pagpusak,” and so on for four 
other materials. 

After the Mosaic books were gone over and 
we had long lists of words in dispute, I was in 
Negros for a meeting of the mission. Silliman 
students from various parts of Samar were 
called together, and the words in question sub- 
mitted to them. Sometimes there were local 
terms for the same meaning, and to fix on the 
one best understood by all took time. I con- 
tinued this plan by sending lists to different 
evangelists in different parts of Samar and 
Leyte. 

The Book of Proverbs had been painstakingly 
finished in December of 1935, when our daugh- 
ter’s illness and a painful left arm of my own 
took us to Manila for treatment. Dear friends 
there made Christmas as happy as possible un- 
der the circumstances. When it was found that 
we two must remain there, my husband went 
back to our station, and the two Filipino helpers 
came to Manila, leaving behind the typist. We 
met daily on the verandah of a missionary 
home, unused for the time being except by 
transients. Being on a street corner and op- 
posite the Union High School grounds, trucks, 
volley ball, school yells, and the ubiquitous 
Manila auto horns, often sent our thoughts 
back to the quiet and peace of the Tacloban 
compound. But no one complained of the noise. 
Interruptions were much fewer, and except for 
an almost daily short visit to my daughter in 
the hospital, where I went rapidly in the Bible 
Society auto or truck, we were able to keep 
well to our schedule. Martina made an excel- 
lent typist and soon added to her duties the 
thrice-daily massage of the left arm, which by 
this time was held at right angle to the body in 
an airplane splint. This afforded a few thrills 
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to the small Filipinos, and to me more than that 
—many nights of little sleep. 

And the work went on. Mr. Granali lived 
so far away, that he brought his lunch daily 
and took the midday siesta on a cot. One day 
he neglected to lock the screen door, and awoke 
to find that our clock—a borrowed one—and 
his glasses had both disappeared. Fortunately, 
the commentaries and lexicons had not at- 
tracted the thieves. After that the door was 
always locked. 

We were no longer in a Samarenyo atmos- 
phere, hearing the sound around us, and able to 
discuss doubtful words with fellow Samarenyos. 


The difficulties in the Books of Isaiah and Jere- © 


miah gave us many a struggle; but finally they 
were overcome, and the translation of these 
was almost as beautiful to my ears as the King 
James Version. It was in Isaiah that we found 
the word “to hiss” used just as the Filipinos 
use the sound to call, and there can be no con- 
fusion as to its meaning. The Minor Prophets 
presented little difficulty. We had already 
agreed upon the equivalents for the terms used, 


and the new ones were few. So it came about — 


that, by the end of May, we sang a song of 
thanksgiving. The long evenings of proofread- 
ing for Martina and me were over; Malachi 
was finished, and an operation had almost cured 
my left arm. The two helpers returned to their 
homes, and I took daughter and the translation 
to Baguio to enjoy the mountain air, and to 
hunt for any defects that might have escaped 
us in the eight readings we had already given 
to it. 

Soon my husband came up to the mountains, 
and read to me the whole Old Testament in 
English while I read the dialect. It took many 
hours a day for many days, but at last it was 
finished. We heaved a great sigh of thanks- 
giving to know that our trust had been justi- 
fied, and that now the 800,000 Samarenyo- 
speaking people had the blessed privilege of 
finding God, in God’s own Book and in their 
mother tongue. 


Friends in the New York area will be inter- 
ested to learn that, starting on January 16, the 
Society began a new series of fifteen-minute 


broadcasts called “The Bible in Song and 
Story,” over Station WNEW, 1250 kilocycles, 
Sunday evenings at 6: 30. 
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The Sword of the Spirit 


By Joun L. Hn, Lrrr.D., LL.D. 


Dr, Hill, after his first visit to the Bible House, spoke 
so enthusiastically of the Society’s work to his large 
Sunday-school class, that they made a gift of fifty 


dependence upon cooperative effort, per- 

haps one should apologize for calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Christian’s offensive 
weapon is “The sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.” And yet the centuries of 
Christian history confirm this statement. The 
powerful Christian has always been the Chris- 
tian who was mighty in the Word; the Chris- 
tian of influence today is powerful in the 
Scriptures. Right significant are the words 
of a great leader among us, who some years 
ago, in response to an inquiry concerning his 
preference for the new books, said, “I read no 
new books except the New Testament.” Ten 
years later, one of our state papers, in a spe- 
cial book number, printed a series of state- 
ments from readers on the most interesting 
books they had read within the year, and this 
same distinguished gentleman wrote, “The 
most interesting book that I have read this year 
is the New Testament.” Surely, we believe in 
reading,—wide reading; but it must be said 
that reading done at the expense of neglect of 
the Book is too costly for the Christian. 

The power of the Word has been recognized 
in all ages. ‘For the word of God is . 
sharper than any two-edged sword.” We some- 
times wonder whether the impotency of modern 
Christianity may not be charged to neglect of 
the Bible. We must not be misunderstood, but 
we would merely call attention to the fact that 
the spiritual power of our fathers was due to 
their ability to wield the sword of the Spirit; 
they were in many instances men of one book, 
but that book was the Book. Can it be that 
man’s craving for “some new thing”’ has shorn 
him of his real power? 

Many centuries ago, the Psalmist begged 
God to teach him the statutes, to give him un- 
derstanding, to make him to go in the path of 
the commandments, and to incline his heart 
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unto the Lord’s testimonies, promising to keep, 
to observe, and to delight in, the command- 
ments. That is a most intelligent prayer. It 
voices not merely longing, but recognition that 
only God can supply the wherewith to realize 
the longing; at the same time, it makes room 
for the play of the human will in noble resolu- 
tion. Somehow, it appears that the Psalmist 
has pointed the way to living powerfully. 


In the early years of the Christian era, an 
eloquent young Jew came to Ephesus and 
wrought diligently so far as his instruction in 
the way of the Lord and his fervency in the 
spirit permitted. After sympathetic friends 
had expounded unto him the way of God thor- 
oughly, he passed triumphantly into Achaia, 
strengthening believers and publicly convinc- 
ing the Jews by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ. The story of Apollos is a beautiful 
tribute to the faithful teaching of humble peo- 
ple, and an eloquent testimony to the teachable 
spirit of a popular leader. 

These and many other passages that could 
be cited call the modern Christian to be strong 
in the Lord and in the power of his might 
through the mastery of his Word. The Chris- 
tian who can use intelligently the sword of 
the Spirit which is the Word of God, relies 
upon the power of God to give him victory in 
every experience of life. 
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Braille 


Spiritual light to the Blind and something 
about the one through whom it came 


By S. RutH Barrett 


“What is Braille?’ And the simple an- 
swer is, that it is a system of raised dots 
representing letters, groups of letters, figures, 
and punctuation marks. The dots are embossed 
on paper in sufficient relief to be read by touch. 

How did it get its name? 

It bears the name of a Frenchman, Louis 
Braille, who was born at Coupvrai, Department 
of Seine-et-Marne, France, on January 4, 1809. 
His parents were in comfortable circumstances, 
his father being a saddler with a reputation for 
great integrity of character. At three years of 
age, while imitating the work of his father, 
Louis put out one eye with a knife; the loss of 
sight of the other eye soon followed. The child 
was, in spite of his blindness, sent to the village 
school. In his free hours and during vacations 
he worked at such simple tasks as he could do 
about the home and shop, taking particular de- 
light in being with his father. After all at- 
tempts to save his sight had failed, his parents 
reluctantly took steps toward sending him to 
the National Institution in Paris, where he was 
accepted as a pupil at the age of ten. 


Because of his kindliness and attractive char- 
acter, he became a favorite with both pupils and 


NREQUENTLY, the question is asked, 


A Blind Sunday-school Class receives the Braille Bible 


teachers. His diligence and natural ability 
gained for him high rank in scholarship; but 
music proved to be his true vocation, and there- 
in he distinguished himself, becoming a pro- 


ficient organist and later a successful teacher. 
He died at the age of forty-three. During his 
last years he was almost an invalid, and per- 
haps his invalidism added to the endearment 
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and the esteem in which he was held by all who 
came in contact with him. He continues to be 
one of the most loved and revered characters 
in the whole history of the welfare of the blind. 

While the system of reading from raised dots 
had been invented by Charles Barbier, another 
Frenchman, it remained for Louis Braille to 
bring the system to the point of practical 
utility. 

In 1829 Braille ventured his first publication ; 
but it was not until 1837 that he published his 
full system, which, with no very great changes, 
remains the system used today. 

What Gutenberg with his printing press ac- 
complished for the sighted, Louis Braille with 
his system of dots in relief did for the blind; 
not only giving them books to read for them- 
selves, but at the same time a medium for 
writing. 

Only those who are dependent upon this sys- 
tem for all their reading can fully appreciate 
its immeasurable value in opening up new 
worlds—education, achievement, pleasure, and 
contentment. 
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Although other systems of embossed writing 
for the sightless have been developed, Braille 
is the system taught in all the Schools for the 
Blind. Enrollment in these schools has grown 
tremendously during the past score of years. 
The chains of physical darkness have been 
broken, and opportunities for service are now 
offered to the sightless, so that they too may 
compete with their sighted friends in many 
kinds of endeavor. 

One of the first books a blind person desires 
to possess after he has learned to read for him- 
self, is the Bible. The American Bible Society 
has published for the blind the Braille Bible. 
It is in twenty large volumes, each eleven inches 
square; it requires five feet of shelf room, and 
costs $47. Of course, very few blind persons 
can afford such a price, and, in order to make 
the embossed Scriptures available to all, the 
Society offers these expensive volumes at a 
fraction of their cost, and often as full dona- 
tions. Thousands of these volumes are distrib- 
uted every year. 
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No one can measure the untold blessings 
which the Braille Scriptures bring to the blind. 
As the finger tips pass deliberately over each 
embossed symbol, spelling out first a word, then 
a phrase, and finally completing a sentence, 
there comes to the sightless reader a real under- 
standing of the gospel message; the comfort- 
ing assurance of Christ’s love; a spiritual light 
that surpasses the physical; a fullness of joy 
and enduring strength; hope and courage to 
carry on in spite of his tremendous handicap. 

From one of the many grateful recipients 
comes this recent response: 

I want to express my deepest appreciation for the 
books of the Bible you sent me—Psalms, Titus, and 
Revelation. I just began the daily reading and 
studying of the Bible a couple of months ago, and 
I cannot tell you how the Lord is blessing me daily 
with all of my problems. It is so good to be able 
to read God’s Word with my finger tips, if not with 
my eyes, and never before have I thanked Him for 
my wonderful education at the School for the Blind 
in Staunton as I do now. The Psalms are so beau- 
tiful and so helpful to read before retiring. 


A Year in the United States 


By Gerorce WILLIAM Brown 


and a map of the United States before me. 

The calendar reminds me that it is just 
a year since the Board of Managers of the 
American Bible Society assigned to me the re- 
sponsibility of administering Scripture distri- 
bution in the United States; and the wall map 
tells vividly the geographical scope of the task. 


| AM writing this article with a calendar 


Within the year, I have spent from two to 
four days with each of the nine District Secre- 
taries in offices scattered from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco. I have spent a similar length 
of time with each of the four colored Secre- 
taries in the headquarters of their Divisions. 
I have spent some time, too, with each of the 
secretaries of the six state societies responsible 
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for Bible distribution in New England. In ad- 
dition, I have conferred on several occasions 
with the secretaries and some of the officers of 
the important Pennsylvania, Maryland, Brook- 
lyn, and Chicago Societies. 

Touching the spiritually sensitive points of 
the nation through these contacts, I have been 
impressed, almost to the point of helplessness, 
by the fact that a great portion of this United 
States is still a mission field. 

Almost within sight of my office is the great 
city of Brooklyn, with a colored population 
nearly as great as the entire city of Albany or 
Wichita. Brooklyn proper has almost three 
million people living in it, and yet only eighteen 
percent of that great population is native white. 
One wonders how many of this vast polyglot 
population are challenged by the great, arrest- 
ing declarations of Scripture or comforted by 
its reassuring promises. And Brooklyn is not 
a unique American city. How many people are 
there in Kansas City, or Atlanta, or Milwaukee, 
or Los Angeles, who have been stirred by the 
cries of Isaiah or cheered by the lovely cadences 
of the Psalms? 

Down in the western plains of Texas is a 
great Spanish-speaking group of Mexicans. 
Racially, linguistically, religiously, they are 
strangers. Yet, there they are, on American 
soil, a great responsibility and a great oppor- 
tunity tugging at the heart of the Society’s 
Secretary for the Southwest. Many of them 
have never read that God “hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” 

Scattered through the industrial East and 
across the South is a great population of more 
than ten million colored people, still in the ex- 
uberance of racial youth and spiritually re- 
sponsive to an extraordinary degree. Burdened 
economically and hampered by prejudice, these 
children of God need constantly the encourage- 
ment of a gospel whose founder exclaimed: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden.”’ I am impressed with the capacities of 
our colored Secretaries, set apart to put the 
Scriptures into the hearts and lives of this 
great people. 

I look at my map on the wall, and my eye 
wanders away from the great centers of popu- 
lation and rests on the nine states which make 
up the Rocky Mountain District. Here is an 
empire where the cities are few and the miles 
are long, containing as great an area as all of 
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the twenty-four states east of the Mississippi 
and with a good 35,000 square miles left over. 
Talk about a mission field! And one lone Sec- 
retary is responsible for Scripture distribution 
in this almost boundless ocean of extending 
miles. 

As I count over the months of this first year 
of “home distribution,” I recall that at one 
point there was considerable correspondence 
with a group of Muskogee Indians who wanted 
500 Bibles bound in leather,—no cheap Bibles 
for them,—and I recall how the superintendent 
of Indian work of one of the great home mis- 
sion boards urged the Bible Society to extend 
every possible financial assistance to these piti- 
ably poor but religiously proud lovers of God’s 
Holy Word. 

I recall visits made, during the twelve months 
of 1937, in several areas of Pennsylvania, 
learning of the skill of the Italian colporteur 
who visits the people of his race in the eastern 
end of his state, and hearing about the patient 
persuasiveness of his partner in the Pittsburgh 
district, who has developed through more than 
a quarter of a century of service, an effective 
technique for getting the Scriptures into the 
homes and into the heart of the steel and coal 
country. The Secretary for the District in 
which these men labor reports distribution in 
more than thirty languages! Where is that 
much publicized “vanishing frontier of home 
missions”? It hasn’t vanished from the sight 
of the American Bible Society. 

Another general impression which the year 
has made is the variety of methods used in 
getting the Bible out of depositories into homes, 
off shelves into hands, and out of boxes into 
hearts. Much distribution, of course, is 
achieved by mail. Colporteurs do their share. 
Distributors engaged in the service, primarily 
from the missionary motive but receiving a 
modest commission, are increasing in number 
and significance. Volunteer workers receiving 
neither salary nor commission have their 
worthy part in the enterprise. 

Other methods—some with the element of 
adventure, and some without romance—are em- 
ployed. I still thrill in my recollections of the 
trailer, the corners and cupboards of which I 
explored last fall, used in the summer by the- 
ological students in village-to-village visitation 
throughout Maine. Correspondence came in 
considerable volume from the Districts where 
the Secretaries promoted a “Bible Book-of-the- _ 
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Month Club” which took hold with contagious 
enthusiasm, numerous communities securing 
and reading the Bible portion by portion. 

Down in the Cotton Belt, a white Secretary 
and a colored Secretary discussed with me a 
plan whereby Gospels in Great Primer type, 
the size used in pulpit Bibles, could be distrib- 
uted free in certain adult educa- 
tion projects, for the benefit of 
both whites and Negroes. 

A glance at a map of the 
United States would be super- 
ficial which would not indicate 
at certain points symbols mark- 
ing the location of C. C. C. camps. 
Here, expectant young life throbs 
and beats hopefully. From the 
chaplains of these camps comes a never-ending 
stream of letters asking for fifty, one hundred, 
perhaps two hundred, five-cent New Testaments 
to be given to the campers free, but only upon 
request and with a promise that they will be 
read. Something over 40,000 New Testaments 
were distributed this way in the year. And 
similarly, there came throughout the year as 
in many preceding years a seemingly endless 
flow of requests for Bibles from Federal insti- 
tutions, penitentiaries, veterans’ homes, hos- 
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pitals, orphanages, homes for aged,—the list is 
almost interminable. 

In one way and another, therefore, clear 
across these United States in close to one hun- 
dred different languages, to people in widely 
varying social and economic strata, the Word 
of Life, challenging, arresting, comforting, re- 
straining, reassuring and inspir- 
ing, finds its way. 

I look again at the map. This 
time it is not just a great flat 
sheet of paper, with colored sec- 
tions and stars and markers. It 
comes alive with persons, many 
with Bibles in their hands, the 
Word of God in their heart, say- 
ing, many of them in languages 
I do not understand, “Thank you.” But there 
are others beside them and behind them and 
out on the margins of American civilization 
who are empty-handed and dull of face. They 
have never read; they have never had; they 
do not know. 

I tear the calendar page. It is 19388. An- 
other twelvemonth. I know that when this 
new year ends, more will have read, more will 
know. There will be more radiant faces; for 
more will know. There are those who care. 


The Pony Express Rider and His Bible 


This fascinating tale is gathered about the recent discovery of an 
old pony express Bible shown in the inset of the cover picture 


By THE ReverEND RatpH W. Bayuzss, D.D., Secretary, Pacific District 


fast transcontinental communication in 
American history centers around the 
days of the pony express. 

Civilization was well established on the At- 
lantic coast, and even as far west as the Mis- 
souri River Valley, when the discovery of gold 
brought 100,000 seekers for wealth to the Pa- 
cific coast. They came by steamer, covered 
wagon, horseback and on foot. California be- 
came a seething mass of striving humanity, 
making for the mining camps, where they fe- 
verishly dug, bartered, and toiled for gold. 

Letters written in “those splendid, idle for- 
ties” were posted in an indifferent spirit; for 
the intermittent steamer service from San 
Francisco through the pestilence-laden Isthmus 


() of the most picturesque stories of 


of Panama promised delivery on the eastern 
coast at no certain date. Two or three months 
might bring a reply. 

Steamer day was a great occasion in San 
Francisco. The populace, clamoring for mail, 
rushed to the gangplank and post office. Ex- 
press companies, consisting of a man and a 
mule, were early organized to deliver mail to 
the busy inland mining camps, for which they 
collected from one to four dollars per letter. 
As Joaquin Miller wrote: “The pony express 
between San Francisco and the gold mines of 
California existed long before it became a real- 
ity across the plains.” 

Business and personal ties yearned for more 
frequent and speedier mail delivery than that 
provided by the slow and uncertain steamer 
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service. But overland, between the East and 
the West, there stretched the broad plains, the 
rolling prairies, the Rocky Mountains, the hos- 
tile Indian, and the imaginary “Great American 
Desert,”’—all of which combined to retard lines 
of communication with the West. So preva- 
lent was the ‘Great American Desert’ idea, 
that Congress in 1855, on the motion of Jeffer- 
son Davis, voted an appropriation to bring from 
the heart of Arabia seventy-five camels, that 
swift and adequate transportation might be 
introduced into the Southwest, and that this 
problem be settled forever. When the camels 
arrived, however, they proved a failure so far 
as speedy transportation was concerned. 

Russell, Majors, and Waddell had already 
established an enormous overland transporta- 
tion service with 3,500 teams and wagons, haul- 
ing freight and supplies to western centers. 
Alexander Majors, a veteran mountaineer, fa- 
miliar with life on the western plains, was a 
sterling Christian business gentleman, and 
spent much of his time in the West, placing 
Bibles in the hands of his teamsters. He for- 
bade his drivers and employees to drink, gam- 
ble, curse, and travel on Sundays. He desired 
them to peruse the Bibles given to them gratis. 

His ear was attentive to the clamor of the 
miners and business men in general for more 
frequent mail from the East. He and others 
saw that the need of the hour was for mail 
delivery and swift courier service between St. 
Louis and the Pacific coast. 

The plan was conceived that men and horses 
should form a veritable telegraph line between 
the muddy Missouri River and the sparkling 
waters of the Pacific. Superservice of speed, 
day and night, at all seasons of the year, and in 
all weathers was to be established over the 
Central Overland California and Pike’s Peak 
Express Route. Such a service would require 
five hundred of the best blooded American 
horses, one hundred ninety stations, eighty of 
the keenest, toughest, bravest of the Western 
youth for riders, and $100,000. 

St. Joseph, Missouri, the chief-way point be- 
tween the East and the West, was to be the 
starting point for the pony express. Through 
this magic Western gateway trappers, emi- 
grants, and seekers for gold had already gone. 
Weeks before the actual date for the starting 
of the pony express, youths who had “signed 
the articles” were figures of central importance 
as they mingled with the people of St. Joseph, 
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wearing their highly colored clothing and 
fancy boots. 

Each rider along the 2,000-mile route was 
required to sign the unique pledge which Alex- 
ander Majors for years had required employees 
of his freight company to sign, and which read 
as follows: 


“T do hereby swear before the great and 
living God that during my engagement, 
and while I am an employee of Russell, 
Majors, and Waddell, I will under no cir- 
cumstances use profane language; that I 
will drink no intoxicating liquors; that I 
will not quarrel or fight with other em- 
ployees of the firm, and that in every re- 
spect I will conduct myself honestly, be 
faithful to my duties, and so direct all my 
acts as to win the confidence of my employ- 
ers. So help me God.” 


After signing the pledge each pony rider was 
presented with a small leather-bound Bible, 
printed by the American Bible Society. 


ee 


A “HOME STATION” IN THE SIERRAS 


Soon the youths, with their Bibles, were back 
along the trail at their “home stations,” wait- 
ing for the race to start. They were super- 
horsemen, tough as whipcord, and disciplined 
by experience against saddle fatigue. 

Much ridicule was voiced when it was an- 
nounced that mail would be carried from New 
York City to San Francisco in ten days. Yet, 
the only delay on the initial trip was met in the 
realm of steam and iron. A train connection 
was missed at Detroit, and the mail arrived in 
St. Joseph two and one half hours behind sched- 
ule. In St. Joseph elaborate ceremonies had 
been held with the prophecy that the pony ex- 
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press was only the predecessor of a railroad 
to the Pacific coast. 

The newspaper headings of those days were 
interesting :—‘“‘St. Joseph Still in Advance!”— 
“Departure of the San Francisco Express!” 
—‘“The Missouri and Pacific United!’—“The 
Greatest Enterprise of Modern Times!” 

On the evening of April 3, 1860, upon the 
arrival of the train, the mail, consisting of 49 
letters, 5 private telegrams, and some news- 
papers, was hastily stowed away in the mochila 
(leather saddle cover), and the agile rider, 
amid the cheers of the assembled multitude, on 
his swift bay mare darted westward. 

Through the pitch darkness of the night he 
sped, changing horses four times during the 
first seventy-five miles. Rider after rider thus 
continued until within the time allotted the 
mail was delivered across the mountains, over 
the plains, through the country of the hostile 
Indian, into Sacramento and San Francisco. 
Similar preparations had been under way in 
the far West, and amid great enthusiasm the 
pony express had started east on April 3. Like 
a weaver’s shuttle, the 2,000-mile trail between 
Missouri and California was weekly covered 
by plucky horsemen; ‘for the boldest of hearts 
rode the pony express.” 

The record run was 7 days and 17 hours, 
made in bringing West the news of the election 
of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency of these 
United States. 

About two hundred horsemen were employed 
as riders during the days of the pony express. 
Vastly more men were employed as station 
keepers and stockmen,—all of whom had re- 
ceived Bibles, with the injunction that they be 
carefully read. 
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From the very first the express and hauling 
firm of Wells Fargo & Co. acted as agent for 
the pony express. Later, in the pony’s mid- 
career, Wells Fargo operated the Western di- 
vision of the route from Salt Lake City to Sac- 
ramento. 

In October 1861 the first transcontinental 
telegraph was completed between Washington, 
D.C., and San Francisco. With this medium 
of communication at hand the gallant pony re- 
tired. Yet, the pony express had rendered an 
invaluable service to the nation and humanity. 
It had left a dull world just a little brighter; 
it had carried approximately 30,000 important 
letters from East to West, and from West to 
Kast. The mochilas of the express carried the 
“air mail” of 1860-61. The pony was as far 
ahead of the stage coach in those days as the 
airplane is ahead of the railroad train of today. 
The pony express had bridged the “Great 
American Desert” and joined East and West 
with swift communication. 

Even though the “pony” has retired, the clat- 
tering hoofs and the sound of the rider’s horn 
arouse memories in the great West which will 
never be stilled. 

A veteran rider well beyond his ninetieth 
birthday, residing in central California, beamed 
as he exhibited the little leather Bible given 
him when he entered the service of the express, 
and said: “I was glad to get that Bible and 
have always prized it, though collectors have 
made me many offers for it.” 

Beyond all doubt, the lives of many rugged 
pioneers were piloted and sustained by the 
Word of God in those trying early days of the 
West,—all because an earnest Christian gave 
them the Bible—God’s best gift to man. 


China’s First Missionaries 
HERE is always opportu- 


They have followed his travels 
afoot and amuleback 


migrated to China. (China’s 


in the First Missionaries, by T. Tor- 


nity in the Bible Society 
for any adventurous instinct of 
its staff to find occasion for 
gratification, the more so as 
that accompanies the eagerness 
for the spread of the gospel. 
Rev. T. Torrance, until recently 
Secretary of the Society in 
West China, combines both 
these qualities in high degree 
as readers of the RECORD know. 


high passes and on the steep 
mountainsides of Szechwan as 
he pressed the sale of Scrip- 
tures and evangelized among 
the little-known tribes of the 
mountains. His acquaintance 
with them has borne fruit in a 
book about the religious con- 
ceptions of the Chiang people, 
whem he identifies as descend- 
ants of ancient Israelites who 


rance, London, Thynne & Co.) 
Remnants of Hebrew words in 
the Chiang language, religious 
practices and conceptions 
agreeing with or strikingly par- 
allel to many which appear in 
the Bible, folk customs resem- 
bling aspects of Palestinian life, 
—are found by him evidence of 
this strange history. The book 
forms an interesting contribu- 
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tion to growing knowledge of 
early contacts between eastern 
and western Asia, especially in 
the religious sphere. It is inter- 
esting to add that in the So- 
ciety’s library is an incomplete 
roll of the Law in Hebrew, 


written perhaps in the fifteenth . 


century and once the possession 
of a synagogue of Chinese Jews 
in Kaifengfu, eight hundred 
miles northeast of the Chiang. 
This was presented by Dr. S. 
Wells Williams in 1868. Among 
the Chiang no such roll has ap- 
parently existed for perhaps 
centuries, but its place is held 
by a cylinder of white paper— 
the symbol for the reality! 
How much it meant to Mr. Tor- 
rance to be able to bring the 
New Testament as no vacant 
symbol nor a lost code, but as 
the new reality and truth! 
e @ 


Bishop Schereschewsky 


ROM Lithuanian birth to a 

life work in China; from 
Jewish origin to thirty years as 
a Christian bishop; from study- 
ing in rabbinic schools’. to 
founding a distinguished Chris- 
tian university; from speaking 
one language to speaking thir- 
teen and reading seven more; 
from walking seven hundred 
miles in order to propose to a 
lady of whom he had only 


heard, to sharing with that lady 
nearly forty years of devoted 
married life; from fifty years 
of full physical energy to twen- 
ty-five years of paralysis tri- 
umphantly endured; from 
boyhood studies in the Old Tes- 
tament—reading the New Tes- 
tament for the first time in 
Hebrew in his late teens—to 
translating the entire Bible in- 
to the official language of China 
(Wenli) and most of it into the 
common language (Mandarin), 
translating St. Matthew into 
Mongolian, revising fully the 
Mandarin Old Testament and 
the Wenli New Testament, and 
preparing reference editions of 
both Wenli and Mandarin Bi- 
bles,—the great bulk of this 
translation done after paralysis 
had bound him,—such was the 
life of Samuel Isaac Joseph 
Schereschewsky. 

Such a life history must rank 
high, not only in missionary 
biography, but among the lives 
of any men of any time. Su- 
perb in devotion and spiritual 
courage, keen of mind, amaz- 
ingly skilled in his chosen work, 
none can touch the full story of 
his life without admiration and 
quickening of moral pulse. 

For lack of a biography, this 
wonderful man and his gra- 
cious wife have been none too 
well known; but it has recent- 
ly been completely met by Pro- 
fessor J. A. Muller, of the Epis- 


copal Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge (Apostle of China, 
Schereschewsky. Morehouse 


Publishing Co., New York and 
Milwaukee). With a graphic 
consciousness of the remark- 
able story, and with skill in 
telling it, Dr. Muller has not 
only contributed to missionary 
history, but, for those who read 
it, to a deepening of the spirit- 
ual impulse of our day. 

As the publisher of Bishop 
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Schereschewsky’s translations, 
the Bible Society welcomes this 
inspiring book. 
e e 
January Meeting of the 
Board 


HE ninth stated meeting of 

the Board of Managers of the 
American Bible Society in its one 
hundred and twenty-second year was 
held at the Bible House, Park Ave- 
nue and 57th Street, New York, on 
Thursday, January 6, 1938, at 3:30 
p.m., Mr. Charles F. Darlington in 
the chair. 

Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Mr. John Binns. 

The minutes of the eighth stated 
meeting of the year were approved. 

Minutes of the various standing 
committees were presented and ap- 
proved, and their recommendations 
adopted. 

It was reported that during 1937 
there were distributed to the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, 456 Bibles, 
41,470 New Testaments, 6,000 Por- 
tions, or a total of 47,926 volumes, 
valued at $2,307. 

Receipt on December 31 of a fur- 
ther gift of $1,000 from the Mary- 
land Bible Society, making a total 
of $6,000 during 1987 as its con- 
tribution to the American Bible So- 
ciety, was reported. 

A summary of home grants dur- 
ing the year 1937 showed a total of 
16,280 Bibles, 59,416 Testaments, 
59,474 Portions, or a total of 185,- 
170 volumes, valued at $10,680. 

Action was taken changing the 
names of the Levant and Arabic- 
Levant Agencies as of January 1 
1938, to “Bible Lands Agency, 
North,” and “Bible Lands Agency, 
South” respectively. 

The safe arrival in Shanghai of 
Secretary Lacy who sailed from San 
Francisco on December 11 last was 
reported. 

The Reverend Mark A. Dawber, 
D.D., was elected a Life Member 
of the Society. 

Attention was called to the Socie- 
ty’s broadcast over Station WNEW, 
on January 23, at 6:30 p.m. at 
which President Manson would be 
the speaker. 
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PH.D., Bible House, Avenida HEras- 755, Bible House, No. 636 Isaac 
mo Braga No. 12, Rio de Janeiro. Peral, Manila. 


Bible Lands Agency, North—C. S. BELL, Stam—Rev. ROBERT O. FRANKLIN, 703 


Caribbeanm—REV. RAYMOND R. GREGORY, 
Bible House, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 
Upper Andes—JOHN RITCHIE, Apartado 
448, Gir6n Caman& 836, Lima, Peru. 
La Plata—ReEvy. P. PENZOTTI, Calle Cor- 
rientes 728, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


State Bible Societies Cooperating with the American 


Maine—LonrinG S. STRICKLAND, 19 Pine St., Portland. 

New Hampshire—Epwarp A. DAME, 24 Warren St., Concord. 
Vermont—Rev. G. E. Ropsins, 455 Shelburne Road, Burlington. 
Connecticut — Rev. S. W. RAYMOND, 278 Farmington Ave., 


Hartford. 


Box 747, Beirut, Syria. 

Bible Lands Agency, South—ReEv. E. W. 
G. HuUDGELL, M.A., P. O. Box 724, 
62 Sharia Ibrahim Pasha, Cairo, 
Bgypt. 


Rhode Island—REv. 


Sathorn Rd., Bangkok. 

China—REV. CARLETON Lacy, D.D., No. 
102, Missions Building, 169 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Japan—ReEv. K. E. AURELL, Bible House, 
No. 2 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo. 


Bible Society 


Massachusetts—ALBHRT Roscoz, 41 Bromfield St., Boston. 
SELDEN R. McCurpy, D.D., 144 West- 
minster St., Providence. 
Maryland—ReEv. E. C. Powers, D.D., 9 E. Franklin St., Balti- 
more. 
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As you face life’s sunset « « « 


You FACE OLD AGE WITHOUT FEAR when you are protected 
by Annuity Agreements of the American Bible Society. 


Let us tell you how you may have Security in Old Age . . . Freedom from Worry . . . a Steady 
Income . . . Permanent Satisfaction . . . through the annuity plan of the American Bible Society. 
For nearly ninety years the Society’s checks have always been sent when due . . . helping to 


bring security in spite of disturbing and perplexing world conditions. A check every six months! 
That would mean much to you! 


In addition, there is the fine satisfaction of sharing in the work of making the Bible more widely 
available throughout the world. 


The booklet “A Gift That Lives” explains the plan and tells you how you may help both yourself and a worthy cause. 


a AN INCOME ASSURED | Sipeiteiiies be ee Se, eS 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Park Ave. & 57th St., New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 62L entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Name. 
Address Denomination 
City. State 
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